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PREFACE, 



BY A N 



ENGLISH PROTESTANT, 



THIS eflay is confidered as the pro- 
dudtion of baron B * * * of Vienna, ^ ^ ; 

who has himfelf been fignalized as one of 
tbofe naturalifts alluded to in the author's 
preface, and who is fuflSciently known in 
England by the fine colledion in natural 
hiftory which he dilpofed of to the carl of 
Bute. The reader may be gratified to 
learn another circumftance, which is; that 
this fatirical performance is thought to be 
patronized by the emperor of Germany, 
this (atire in return facilitating the enter- 
prizes of that prince againil the- orders of 
monks. 
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In tranflating this book, no defign is 
entertained of encouraging the perfecu- 
tion of papifts, either in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, or America. God 
forbid that proteftants fhould take up one 
of the moft odious praftices of papifts, 
namely, that of interfering in their neigh- 
bour's private concerns with God Almighty. 
And indeed the true religion would have a 
poor chance for an extenfive increafe, if 
force were the only medium of its propaga- 
tion, as fo many bad religions, and bad fhapes 
of a good religion, have been beforehand 
with it in the four quarters of the world, 
of which Europe is by far the leaft. T!f j 
true policy therefore for any religion capa- 
ble of propagating itfelf, and deftined for 
that end, is to engage the temporal powers; 
always to ftand neuter in religious con- 
tefts. This would leave the paflage for 
circulating a prevailing religion lalways 
open. 

The beft way of making converts of 
tlie papifts in this country, is td induce^ 

them' 
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them perfonally to regard us, and fo to 
mix with us, that the influence of fociety 
may Ihame them out of their tenets and 
pra6tices, or at leafl out of the moft ab- 
furd parts of them, which being done, 
we may fefely^ leave them in pofleffion of 
the other parts. It is not popery that fo 
particularly merits our averfion, as the 
Ipecies of papifls that it has ufually pro* 
duced, who having, been generally cither 
aflifted by the temporji^ower or oppreffed 
by it, have been placed in the two fitua- 
tions which are of all others the moft apt 
to engender paffions deftrudlive to thofc 
about them, and to their own charafters. 
Indeed it is obfervable in thofe countries 
where the magiftrate takes no party in re- 
ligion, that proteftants and papifts are ca- 
pable of living together in fufficient har- 
mony. 

Ridicule being a far more powerful en- 
gine for their genuine converfion than per*.- 
fecution (whicli by recent experience in 
the cafe oF the emperor's proteftant fub- 
3 jefts 
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jefts in Hungary, is found rather to hidcf, 
than to change the minds of men;) this 
publication againft monks and nuns may 
have its ufe at this iingular period of re- 
volutions. — And it is to be hoped that no 
pious perfon will be fhocked with the gm- 
ety of it. Monafteries and nunneries 
by no means form a part of the religion 
of Chrift himfelf, or that of his early* 
followers. They are not neceffarily a part 
even of popery, ai^iM^iore than the inqui- 
fition is ; fince there' are catholic countries, 
or at leaft parts of them, that are abfo- 
lutely without either -, and they are found 
among other fefts whom papifts would be. 
afhamed to imitate. — They are alfo of no 
ufe in propagating popery ; for fenfible tra- 
vellers know thofe countries to be often the 
leaft attached to their religion, that have the 
moft provifions for being fo; and if he- 
retics were to be admitted among them 
of fufficient zeal and talents, they would 
immediately have many converts; the rea- 

fons 
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fons for which will foon appear confpi- 
cuouis, 

. Monks and nuns among us arc often 
compared to drones among bees. The 
comparifon is forcible, becaufe it reminds 
us not only of all the articles in which they 
agree, but in which they differ. Drones 
agree with thefe animals in being idle; they 
agree with them in being buzzing, and 
having a dilpofition to thruft themfelves 
into every one's concerns, notwithftanding 
their idlenefs ; they agree likewife in being 
ilupid ; they agree in being fond of rifling 
the faireft growths of nature, and yet in 
being found in the moft fetid places of re- 
tirement, covered with cobwebs and dufl: ; 
they agree in producing no fweets for fo- 
riety, and yet in devouring the chief fweets 
of it; and they agree alfo (at leaft the 
more fcrupulous Religious agree,) in hav- 
ing their proper ijfes of fex extinguifhed.— 
Another points the comparifon fails. Drones 
have no ftings, while the Religious are 
firmed vyrith perfecuting ftings, like wafps 

and 
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and hornets ; and drones do not obftruft 
the induftry of their neighbours, while the 
Religious are in this rc(pe6t the very opi- 
at3es to fpciety, in cafes even where fuch 
tndufhy might contribute to their own 
perfonal ufe, Naturalifts, like baron B * * *, 
might add to the lift of differences, that 
drones have no ofFenfive fmell, are not ac-^ 
cuftomed to drink, and have flatter * bel- 
lies, than caroufing monks. So much for 
this comparifon. 

There are many ftrong reafbns to b# 
urged why the regular -f* Religious fhouldbd 
extirpated, even by papifb themfelvcs. A 
few only of thefe reafons fhall be named. 

The firft is, that they leffen the labour- 
ers of fociety. In Spain and other prin- 
cipal catholic, countries, a few only exert 
themfelves, and charity (as it is called) 
makes it fuperfluous for the reft to do any 

♦ << ■ the muttdy fiat, oily, man of god." 

Thomfoffs Caflle tf Indolence. 

t So calkd from following a " ri&," the rule of 
dieir order* 

thing 
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thing befides humiliating themfelves be- 
fore the religious orders. Of courfe fueh 
countries abound in idle beggars, want all 
manner of conveniences, and have a; de- 
ipotic clergy. — Perhaps a worfe ot)je^ion 
to thefe orders is, that they fUmifh tbo 
alluring a means to ftifle a nation's afti- 
vity, by providing for the younger branches 
of families ; parents by this means lofing 
a fpur to Induftry in the providing for 
jfuch, and the younger children themfelves 
lofing their fphere for being induftripus. 
It is chiefly to thofe very ranks, that arq 
there cooped up in wallsi ceremonies, and 
ftupidity, that flouriftiing ftates owe their 
great movement and profperity. In catholic 
countries however, where by means of their 
connexions, capitals of money, and capa- 
city, they might lead the inferior people 
to labour, and induce the higher to prote(ft 
them, tiiey in faft tend to fuppreft all in^ 
duftry, and to inti^oduce univerfally thofe 
oppofite ideas, but confiftent qualitiesj of 
pride and contented beggary j whence exer- 

a tion 
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tion not only becomes diftafteful to the 
poor, to whom the contagion extends, 
but unfuccefsful alfo with them, through 
their ignorance and helplefs condition. The 
reftoration in fuch nations of an interme- 
diate order between the rich and poor, 
might be attended with the moft brilliant 
and fudden good efFefts. — It is fingular to 
obfen^e another objeftion to thefe orders, 
which is, that almoft all the bigotted ca- 
tholic countries in which they are nume* 
rous, are full of libertinifm ; to fay ,iio- 
tliing of more obfcure or obfcene vices, 
which one is not permitted to name, but 
which neverthelefs immoderately abound. 
And how fhould women be chafte when 
their religious guides and cenfors (who 
have' clofe and frequent accefs to them) 
turn their very feducers ? In thefe coun- 
tries it is, that the younger clergy, upon 
principles of luxury, might objeft to a perr 
miffion for marriage ; and if fingle young 
women are here often remarkably correift 
and referved in their carriage, it muft be 
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noticed that they are kept during their 
youth in the moft unfufpe<9:ing ignorance, 
and are ftudioufly watched by attendant 
friends . When thefe mechanical reftraints 
terminate, how often do we difcover in 
marriage the intriguing matron, the va- 
rieties of whofe favours, at leaft in the 
larger cities, generally prevent her progeny 
exceeding two or three children? — This 
however is not the whole eviL No coun- 
tries are more deficient in knowledge and 
arts, than thofe that are full of monks, 
unlefs powerful incidental caufes inter- 
vene. Men without rivals and without 
liberality,^ grow indolent and opiniated, 
and of courfe make bitter enemies to thofe 
that aim at knowledge ; the introduftion 
of which in others, would undermine that 
deference to themfelves, whence (pring their 
prodigious power and revenues. Thoufands 
are the monafterieS throughout Europe j 
yet Europe hardly knows one man of ex- 
tenfive reputation to be computed in each 
order, in each ftate, where the^ prevail.— 
a 2 Being 
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Being unhappy and felfifti, no wonder that 
thefe orders are ill-natured. We chain 
up brutes by way of making them fierce 
and furly; and the fame experiment fuc- 
ceeds with man,. 

The fame being that is acknowledged 
fiail ivitbout the monaftery, continues frail 
when fhut up within it. Undertakings 
that are beyond the tone of human na- 
ture muft produce dilguft or artifice, and 
as religious novices, are not always volun^ 
tary, or determined to the aft by religious 
motives,' or apprized oi the whole facrifice 
they are making, fomething df human na- 
ture muft break forth again. A cell is a 
cell, aiKl not a place of magic > and there 
it is that the fettered mind, at its moment 
of folitude, is reminded of pafiions in the 
flefh tliat remain unappeafed, of the li- 
berty and variety of aftioft and of fociety 
from which it is cut off, and probably ex- 
periences its own incapacity oi- feruples to 
ferve heaven in the way it finds prefcribed. 
With many of the ileligious, tbft chief of 
:• -• ' tbdr 
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their worldly paffions find their full indul- 
gence under different forms, ambition be- 
ing ambition though in a cloyfter, and 
there being thfe fame identity in their other 
paffions and habits; fuch as pride and re- 
venge, indolence or activity, jollity or lux- 
ury, attention to the arts or frivolous 
reading, or whatever may be the medium 
or objeft. — In fhort there is too much that 
is human in man, for it ever to be divine; 
and ftiU (QOr^ fo where the inftitution for 
changing it is ill planned, and fcreened 
from public view. — As the greater part of 
thofe that adhere to the rules of their or- 
der muji feel opprefled by its rules, (and 
thoife who do not adhere to them ought 
not to be held as belonging to the order) 
thefe inftitutions are not to be confidered 
as calculated for f^2r/i>/)r happinefs. — And 
as little are they for moral mrtues. Even 
chaftity, which is the virtue chiefly afFe£t- 
cd, is fo little attained, that loofe manners 
and unnatural vices are the frequent fub- 
flitutcs for matrimonial happinefs; which 

is 
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is not only not illicit in the eye of heaven, 
but as we daily fee, is connefted with the 
moft ufeful virtues, which parents have, 
opportunities of inculcating through whole 
families of children. Let that impiety then 
be filenced, which fays that public infti- 
tutions fo oppreffive, delufive, and deftruc- 
tive, can be at all neceffary to heaven. 

If an aftronomer could draw an inhabi- 
tant out of the moon, and make him de- 
fcend to be a near fpeftator of this world 
of ours, which he has fo often travelled 
round, how Angular muft his profpeft be 
in this particular ! A race of beings would 
difcover itfelf, whom nature had divided 
into two parts or clafles, purpofely that 
they might have a progeny. A fe<5l among 
them would be found, who deny this to 
be nature's plan, and affirm her to be beft 
pleafed with their feparation, as the pro- 
per means of mortifying their carnal, and 
exalting their mental part. If the lunar 
viiitant fhould alk for exaroples of this, 
he might be fhewn the fat monk, ruddy 
5 with 
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with the meats and drinks and fpoils of 
life, eluding by a thoufand ftratagems, the 
deftination of his founders ; and, in the 
place of mental improvements, he might 
fee large polieffions and eftates coUedled, 
fine buildings and gardens, political in- 
trigues and religious feuds, no arts en- 
couraged that were not of the ornamental 
kind, no knowledge of God's works, but 
perpetual recourfe to man*s fophiftry, and 
in fhort, no benefits from thefe eftablifh- 
ments, not attainable in a thoufand ways 
far more eligible and innocent. 

If the aftronomer fhould mount his gueft 
a little higher, he might difplay to hjm 
thole European countries moft abounding 
in religious orders, as countries the moft 
impoveriftied and^ defpotic ; and if he 
found a few exceptions, they would be 
owing to certain relifts of trade, or to for- 
mer wife eftablifhments, or other incidents, 
of which the number of thefe inftitutions 
yf^ rather the confequence than the caufe. 

Put 
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But what muft be the horror of a good- 
tempered ftranger, upon viewing fmoke arif- 
ing from the burning of a human viaim at 
the altar of thefe Religious ! " Why is it, 
" cruel inquifitor, that you torture thus one 
" of God's fubjefts ?" " I am perfuaded I 
" am adiing right." His vidim could reply^ 
" I am perfuaded of being right, alike with 
** yourfelf." " I will prove it by reafons,"^' 
fays the inquifitor. " And could I not 
" prove it by reafons alfo/* replies the roaft^ 
ing vidim, " think you that you would 
" find me here your prey ? Mind your 
" own affairs with your creator, and be- 
" caufe I have minded mine with him, do 
** not deflroy the creator's works. I am 
" his being not your's. The God that fuf- 
*^ fers plants of two kinds to grow upon 
*' the earth, the God that fuffers animals 
" to be various, has made the mind of 
*' man varipug, and let u$ each take. our 
*' courfe, The bcft teft that we can each 
'' urge for ourfelves is our felf perfuafion, 
V The power of burning me is accidental : 
^^ InanothercQuotrylmightbumyou. But 

^' remera-' 
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*^ remember that under a merciful God, 
'^ that fyftem which is cruel, muft alfo be 
" falfe." 

Expoftulations of this fort have force 
with every body but an inquifitor or a 
monk. But it is time to return to the beft 
objefl of thefe remarks, which is, to fliow 
what arc really thofe prefent adjunEis of 
popery^ which popery might do without.— 
It can we fee do without the regular clergy, 
fuch as monh and nuns. Wfemuft not ufe 
falfe arguments. Monafteries do not hurt 
population merely by keeping half a mil- 
lion of people from marrying, wliile fb 
many millions are fo ready to marry if they 
could find fubfiftence : They hurt popu- 
lation principally by checking that adtivily 
which multiplies food. They hurt focie- 
ty by ^ving away the products of it to 
thofe who fumifti no equivalents to f^rve 
for its farther accommodation % and they 
hurt it alfo by fpreading bad manners, 
leaguing themfelves with bad governments, 
and ftifling the neceflary rivalftiip ^nd 
b free^ 
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freedom in the fciences and arts. The 
lame religious, perfon who perhaps would 
almoft worfhip a deceafed heathen poet 
or comedian, will not permit a ikilful coun- 
tryman of his own to bake his bread, or 
mend his fhoes, if a heretic ; and yet would 
give away his wine and oil and corn to^o- 
reign heretics to gladden their hearts, and 
receive and ufe any of their commodities^ 
in return. — It would be impertinent how- 
ever to fuppofe the regular clergy deftitute 
df worthy members. But let it be remem- 
bered, that 0qual numbers of the fame 
rank would naturally produce a propor- 
tion of valuable perfons, if left to walk 
the^ world at large ; and that whatever may 
be the merit of individuals, the leading; 
features of their focieties, are pride, igno-» 
ranee and envy, luxury and rapacity, with 
a pprfecuting, turbulent, defpotic fpirit; 
their charity conlifting chiefly in diffaibut- 
ing about the fruits of the earth, which 
in proteftant countries is equally well done 
Uy the mean§,of fale and purchafe; that 
is, by eftablifhing a fupply of conveniens 
I cies 
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cies as the proper return for food, to the 
benefit of the whole. — Monkhood therefore 
is one of the articles which popery might 
lafely difcard. 

It might difcard alfo a part of the doc- 
trine of the ppes infallibility. The Gal-r 
lie church, the Venetians, and the chief 
of the powers of Europe, have fairly fet 
this political weapon at defiance ; and if 
the pope abfolves any perfons from fia 
, among them, he no longer abfolves them 
from temporal allegiance. It is incumbent 
I therefore on all catholics who afk tblera^ 
F tion of proteftants, explicitly to banifh 
from among themfelves any remnant of 
this do^lrine ; for as allegiance to a fo- 
reign prince is repugnant to the ideas of 
all focieties, it will always furnifh a pre- 
text for their own perfecution. It is dia-f 
bolical to fay, that faith is not tp be kept 
with heretics \ becaufe even heretics are 
men, and moral truth is neceffary for the 
peace and fafety of men. Such pofitions 
■'are ufeful only in a moment of power: 
f "^Vheji tlie fcene alters, injuftice is fQun4 
b 2 tQ 
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to be as mtich a reciprocal law, as juftice 
itfelf. — In truth there are few papifts who 
believe this infernal doftrine in its full ex- 
tent, where any advantages for education 
fubfift ; which fliould induce the papift to 
difclaim a doctrine he probably does not 
give any ear to, and the proteftant to allow 
education to every papift fubmitted to hia 
power* 

Celibacy in the fecular clergy is another 
pradlice, that is not fundamental. Many 
papifts have themfelves thought this cir- 
cumftance open to change, and it greatly 
imports the reputation of their clergy that 
the change fhovild take place. Sons are 
rjelations quite as repiitahle as nephev^i^ and 
virtuous wives of their own, more decent 
than profclytes made of the wives of others. 
In this cpuntiy we find that matrimony 
has not half the evil efFeft uppn biftiopa ,; 
that preferment h^s, to which HP gathoUo 
biihop has ?ver yet pbjefted.-r-In* Ihprt, 
the great rule in human affairs is, to le^ve 
a vent to mortal paffions, and ^lot afk tQQ 
much from man, 

Th? 
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The inqiiifition even by the confefSon of 
papifts themfelves, is not an indifpenlible 
ingredient jn catholic praftice. Let thofe 
who think fo, fuppofe Chrift living, and 
after pifturing the parable of the good Sa^ 
maritan, or the houfe with many man/ions^ * 
let them fuppofe him turning round and 
beholding a fet of inquilitors and vidlims 
marching towards a lighted pile. One 
cannot fpeak in the place of one infpired, 
but thefe would be the feelings of a dii^ 
ciple: The fcene would remind him of 
Chrift'§ own crofs, the inquilitors would 
feem high priefts and Pharifees, and he 
would incline to throw the inquiiitors upon 
the pile inftead of the vi£lims. Even 
Chrift himfelf might fay, " Inquilitors, I 
" know you not." How happy had man 
never known thefe wretches, who have in- 
troduced the fires of hell upon earth, and 
who though perhaps themfelves among the 
worft of men, yet pretend to judge thofe 
whom God and Chrift would pardon ! In 
fliort, when one contemplates the politi- 
cal. 
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cal, as well as the religious mifchief that 
they commit in a nation, one is inclined 
to think that they are as great a fcourge to 
their own people, as to herefy itfelf. — The 
faggot however is only perfecution in ex- 
cefs. Every oppreffion under pretence of 
religion is an acS: of inquifition, injurious 
to politics, and execrable before God and 
man. Can the Deity approve of perfecu- 
tion, when it fills the perfecutor with 
crimes and paffions, more odious than he- 
refv itfelf ? 

There are various pther particulars in 
the Romifh religion like the foregoing, 
which it might furrender without injury 
to its effence. Papifts themfelves have in 
fome cafes been wife enough to difcourage 
holt day Sy which ferving for nothing fo little 
as devotion, and efpecially towards the 
prime divinity, fliould no longer be loft 
to profitable labour. 

An unknown tongue necefTarily implies an 
unknown religion, and this again an in- 
terpreting defpotic prieft; who is more 
fatal to human prolperity than a thoufand 

heretics. 
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heretics, by whom the peace of the laity 
is rarely difturbed, unlefs in confequence 
of perfecution. It were therefore to be 
wilhed that every ftate ufed its Qwn tranf- 
lation of the bible. — The fame remark ap- 
plies to the language of their prayers. At 
prefent the clergy conduct the whole dia- 
logue in this religion : They interpret for 
the Divinity, and they interpret for man, 
and faithfully for neither. Can any thing 
however be more affaming ? Why did not 
Jehovah and Jefus fpeak heretofore in La- 
tin, and why was there ever a gift of 
tongues, but for the plain^'reafon, that 
revelation (by the very term of it) implies 
that it was meant to be underjiood? It 
feems that hieroglyphics and myftery firft 
made their appearance among iEgyptian 
forcerers: How natural tlien IFrom this 
difguife of the Romifh clergy, to fufpeft 
them, if not of forcery, yet of a ftupidity 
that fears the light. Perhaps this fingular 
ftratagem in the Catholic religion of uiing 
an unknown tongue, is of all others the 
fitteft for proving, that men may too ea- 

fily 
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lily be made back again into brutrt, by 
tlie machinations of men* " But beware, 
" fliort-fighted priefts, left you become a 
" prey to your own inventions. Youun- 
" derftand nothing yourfelves, merely in 
" confequence of not fuffering others to 
" underftand. But remember that your 
" difciples are now walking by the rays of 
" other lights, than yours. In your pre- 
" fent ftate, you arc expenfive machines in 
" fociety ; and without you reform, and 
" become ufeful, your brethren will learn 
*' one of two things, either to make you 
*• do with lefs mummery and expence, or 
** they will apply to others to ferve them." 
There is another particular which feems 
untteceffary to popery, becaufe it is unne- 
cefiaiy to any religion ; which is, (bat of 
fuppofmg iff elf the only mode of f ah ation. 
From this, dodrine however originates that 
rtlodeft, tender care for one's neighbours, 
which leads a monk to cut the throats of 
thofe who feek any other line of falvation* 
But the Deity does not thus lay a trap for 
men : He did not make fo many myriads 

of 
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of them, only to punifh and deftroy them : 
, And the inhabitants of China, India, 
Turkey, and nineteen twentieths of the 
globe, may ftill be faved through virtues 
adapted to their ftate of knowledge, not- 
withftanding the papift is yain and cruel 
enough to think, that he alone can pro- 
cure notice from the Almighty. From the 
darknefs of many fpeculative do6lrines, it 
is evident that the Deity wants pious prac- 
tifers, rather than minute believers ; and 
that he means us to have religion rather for 
mr fakes, than his own. But at all events, 
the religion that teaches what is deteftable, 
can never be divine ; and even Chriftianity 
could not be divine, if it taught us to op- 
prefs mankind, in cafes where the Deity did 
not diftate the inftance for fo doing in per^ 
fon. And leaft of all fhould that Chrif- 
tian venture to perfecute his neighbour, 
who has not permiffion fo read his owij 
bible to learn what is ta|||Mih|| it. But 
it feems that thofe who underftand their 
own concerns the leaft, are ufually the moft 
ready to invade the concerns of others. 

c Con- 
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Confejfors are fo immediately woven into 
the praftice of popery, that a tone of 
caution muft be obferved with refpeft to 
them. It is not however to confeffion, 
and fpiritual reproof, and the like, that 
we can form objeftions ; the only doubt 
is with refpeft to prieftly flattery, and the 
power of pronouncing abfolution by frail 
or ignorant men. 

Any fundamental reform in the Catholic 
religion will certainly include the dodrines 
of difpenfatioriy human mediation^ and works 
offupererogatioriy fmce nothing can be mor^ 
injurious to the purpofes of morals, than 
that fmners fhould be cxcufed from their 
bafeft vices and covered with foreign merits, 
by means of a paltry piece of money or le- 
gerdemain . Unfortun^itely the prefent Ca- 
tholic religion, in order to fecure to itfelf 
followers, accepts of rites and amulets in- 
ftead of virtues : With a view to revenue, 
it makes con^^fation for fm pecuniary : 
From its pre^t abfurdities, it is induced 
to tncouvzgt Jlupidity in its own votaries, 
and perfecution towards other perfons s and 

as 
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as temporal power alone can uphold fuch 
a fyftem, it is generally a fure friend to 
defpotifm, with whom on various accounts 
it niakes a common caufe. 

This fituation of this celebrated reli- 
gion gives great encouragement for fome 
feflary to arife, that fleering a middle and 
fuccefsful courfe, fhall ftrip it of its unne- 
cefTary and adventitious errors ; and con- 
fine it chiefly to its creeds, its principal 
facraments, its fymbols, and its fecular 
clergy. A wife Catholic prince would fup- 
port fuch an advantageous attempt with 
all his influence. And if he were really 
a wife prince, he would fee tliat dcfpotifm 
was not neceffary to his happinefs, fcarcely 
fo to his paffions, and clearly not to his 
permanent grandeur, fmce it fpoils his fub- 
je<3:s, who in thefe times are to be the only 
means of his grandeur. But if the prince 
is really fmitten with this fordid vice, there 
are fovereigns who will teach him that 
even a proteflant may, be defpotic. 

To aflifl the views of a wife prince, a 
fchcme follows for annihilating tlie orders 

C 2 ftf 
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of monks and nuns in countries of the 
ficrceft bigotry, with fcarce a murmur^ 
and which from its efficacy and fimplicity 
may fit the grandeft legiflator. It is to 
diftribute feparately among the individuals 
of the religious houies, that wealth of 
which they have now only a joint ufe for 
life. The prince who does this, muft add 
to it the power of difpofing of this fharc 
by teftament to relatives, friends, and pi^ 
ous perfons fpecified by name^ but not to 
any general, corporate, or entailed ufes 
whatever. — Ought the prince to retain for 
himfelf any part ? This is a local queftion, 
which at the moment of the event will 
probably be imprudently decided. Cer- 
tainly without retaining any thing, the 
prince will be no lofer by the arrangement; 
certainly his difintereftednefs will afcquire 
him confidence, fuccefs, and perfonal fafe- 
ty ; and certainly princes of every defcription 
will find that the wealth of their people will 
ultimately become their own. — There are 
purpofes however for which a prince ought 
to make a referve. He ought to referve 

fome- 
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^ Ibmething for. thofe defigned to belong ip thefe 
orders^ but the amount fhould be mo(fcrate^ 
becaufe the candidates will probably have 
youth on their fide, and the wealth of the 
regular clergy upon being put into circu- 
lation, will not return to the great people 
who gave it, but to thbfe rairlks chiefly that 
now enjoy it; and confequently younger 
children and middling people will have the 
fame chances of provifion as in other coun- 
tries. The prince fhould make a fecond 
referve for the mendicant regular clergy, 
becaufe reforms are generally tranquil, 
when the whole body of thofe that are in- 
cumbents and interefled are immediately 
fstisfied. And laftly fome temporary re- 
ferve fhould be made for the poor^ who, by 
the prince's operations will lofe their daily 
gratuitous fupplies ; in. addition to which 
affiflance, they mufl immediately be pro- 
vided with fimple objects of employment, 
and foreigners be introduced (who befides 
paying taxes, will in an age or two becomp 
natives) to teach to the whole country that 

induflry 
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induflj-y and ingenuity, of which probably 
it has hitherto had none or few examples. 
This done, the prince in lefe than twenty 
years may find his dominions in a ftate of 
confiderable improvement. Other fchemes 
to get rid of thij incubus, (the regular 
clergy) will probably be dreamt over for 
twenty years, and the country at laft be 
found as far from relief as ever. — May 
God then fpeed this holy work ! 

This preface will now conclude with a re- 
mark upon itfelf. — The book which it pre- 
cedes will naturally be read before it, by the 
wit, the traveller, the pi^ure-lover, the anti- 
quarian, the ecclefiaftic, and even the ferious 
politician. But gaiety alone on thefe fubjefls 
might be thought deficient without argu- 
ment, as argument would probably be in<r 
efficacious without gaiety; and though 
both methods may not fucceed at the fame 
^lomeIxt and in the fame inftance, yet per- 
haps on the whole the one may not im- 
pede the influence of the other. At all 
events the writer of this preface had thefe> 

objects 
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objeds in view: To prevent, as far as 
his influence can prevent, a tendency 
to perfecution in thefe countries, upon 
reading the prefent fligma on the popifh 
orders of regular clergy ; to fprcad ideas alfo 
that might be ufeful in promoting the re- 
form or abolition of thefe orders in old ca- 
tholic countries ; and to warn againft the 
introduction of thefe inftitutions in new 
countries, fuch as America and Ireland, 
where the Catholic religion may foon meet ^ 
with a new exiflence or indulgence.— In- 
ftead of thefe abflirdities, valuable places of 
education fhould be eflablilhed in each, 
which may prevent their papifl: citizens 
from going into 'foreign parts to renew in 
themfelves all the follies of their anceftors, 
and take up attachments to other countries 
to the weakening of that, which they ought 
to feel for their own. 

And let no Englifhman be alarmed at 

this doftrine of innovation. Some of our own 

. bifhops arc at this inftant faid to be afting up- 

pn a fimilarplan. They are recommending, 

as 
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as we are told, to the clergy in their dio- 
cefes, to prepare the people of England 
for an alteration in the form of the com- 
mon prayer; being probably wifely per- 
fiiaded that an eftabliflied form does not 
mean a form that is immutable^ but limply 
that there fhall always be fome form efta- 
blifhed by law ; that form to be regulated 
as heretofore by th? heads of the Church 
according to the lights of the times. 
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The authority of Lin n^ us {de Noxa 
InJeSlorum)y may be brought in aid of 
this attempt. 



I AM exceedingly happy," (fays this great 
naturalift) " to perceive in my own 
country, that, among other ftudies, the at- 
tention of many has been excited to labour 
with me in the feeking out and defcribing 
*^ the different fpecies of inJeSiSy* (as for ex- 
ample. Monks). *^ And, unlefs I am deceived 
*' by the flatteringnefs of the profpe<5t, I fore- 
*^ fee, that we fnall hence be made to acknow- 
^^ ledge, even in the moft abje<5t things, the 
" finger and mofl: wife contrivance of the 
" fupreme artificer. And when we (hall have 
** thus been excited to difcharge with reverence 
^^ and adoration what we owe to our creator, 
*^ I 'believe the ftudent who diligently attends 
*' to the relation which all objefts have with 
" each other; may difcover remedies which 
S " may 
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may be fuccefsfuUy oppofed to the various 
noxious qualities of infefts" (fuch asMonks). 
A hope might then arife, that as in other 
prefents of the diyine munificence, fo alfo ia 
the different kinds of infefts" (Monks), 
•* they might be applied to certain ends and 
'^ purpofes, which, if they could be* every 
*' where difcovered with equal fuccefs, might 
'* convince us, that in the univerfe of created 
*' beings there i$ nothing noi^ious," 
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Since! the time in which, cleared of the 
fophifins of the Peripatetics, and the in- 
fantine dreams of the middle age, philofophy 
was reftored to* that original fplendour which 
becomes her as the mother of every art, the 
fcience of natural hiftory has alfo made the 
greateft advances. Men of the moft elevated 
abilities, influenced by a love for this inex- 
hauftible fcience, have cultivated it with acute- 
ricfs, purging it from the fables of ignorance, 
and the obfctrity of pedantry. Omitting none 
of the various clajQTcs into which nature has 
diffributed herfclf, they have accurately exa- 
B 2 mined 
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mined cvcfy different fubftancc, whether grow- 
ing upon the furface' of the earth, or fixed in 
her bowels; and fcrutinizing thefe obfcurer 
fubjefts with united cfForts, they have com- 
municated their difcoveries from time to time 
to the literary world. Having thus illuftrated 
philofophically the bodies which nourifh, pro- 
tcft, or heal us, there feems to be fcarcely any 
branch of natural fcience that Ihas been left 
uninveftigated -, and the general harveft being 
thus coUeded, nothing is left for fucceeding 
authors but to glean the field. 

I fhould deviate into a beaten fubjedt^ were 
1 to attempt an account of thofe who have de- 
ferved well of us in the ftudy of nature, by col- 
kifting, defining, and difcriminating her en* 
tire fyftem, treating of particular clafles, or of 
one kind of bodies, efpecially organized bo- 
dies. One thing, however, courteous reader, 
1 cannot conceal from you : that when 1 felt 
myfelf from my tendereft infancy not merely 
attrafted, but even impelled to the fhidy of 
nature, it feeraed to me, that almoft the whole 
matter that her works afforded was exhaulted, 
and fcarcely any thing was left upon which wc 
had not a complete differtation. At length, 
by I know not what fortunate event, I was led 

to 
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to r^coUeft the mcmomble faying of Solon, 
^rKnowthyfclf." 

Struck with this golden fentence, I purfued 
more attentively the ftndy of the human fpe- 
cies. I compared the various anthropomor- 
phitical kinds with man. And lo, unlooked for 
chance ! I difcovered a genus entirely new, 
which might conned man, the moll perfeft of 
created beings, more clofely with the ape, the 
moft ftupid of animals, and might thus fill up 
this great hiatus ; I mean the monk : a genus 
moft unlike the human, yet belying the hu- 
man form. 

I am far from accufing thofe who have pro- 
feffed the fcicnce of natural hiftory of inatten- 
tion, for leaving the genus of monks, which was 
continually before their eyes, to this very day 
uhcxamined, inafmuch as the human counte- 
nance and figure which the monk bears, might 
cafily excufe their miftake. And the igno-» 
ranee of fuch upon any particular fubjeft may 
eafily be pardoned, whofe fcience upon all fub^ 
jefts has been fo much acknowledged. I can- 
not however avoid, with all modefty, ap- 
plauding myfelf, that at length, by my ftUdy 
and exertion, a new and boundlefs field has 
been opened, in which the ftudents of nature 

may 
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ftiajr expatiate, and calf forth all their induftr/i 
and that I have found fo happy an occafion 
of enlarging theftock of natural fcicnce, and 
extending it to the utmoft of my abilities. 
Indeed, I am far from afluming fo rriuch to 
myfelf as to imagine, that I am the man wha 
fhall exhauft this futgeft, and fhall reduce the 
innumerable army of monks into a regular 
fyftem ; particularly fince the genuine charac- 
ters both of genus and fpecies muft be brought 
tx) light, and all thofe things be coUefted, which 
any wife tend to djfciriminate each fpecies from 
another, before this can be faid to be effefted. 
And indeed this can never be done, till all 
the ftudents of natufal hiftory throughout the 
world, fhall have reduced, with indefatigable* 
diligence, the monks, known to, or cafiially 
obferved by them, to a pcrfed fyftem *• 

•Mean^ 

* If the whole hierarchy were ta be arrange after the 
method which Linnasus has purfixed with refpeO, to animals 
giving fuck {mammalia) f I apprehend the monks are to 
be clafTed among brutes. But the writer ought to be fur- * 
nifhed with the clue of Ariadne, who fliould extricate* 
himfelf with fuccefs from this^ labyrinth. Perhaps, the ge- 
nus of monks is to be diHributed into three families; 6t 
into the monks eating fleih, eating. £ib, and efttwg ve- 
getables. 

The 
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Mcanwl)ile, till the ftudents of natural phi- 
lofpphy, «citcd by my exhortations, ftiall turn 
themfelves to the ftudy of Monkhood or Mo- 
oochology, I have attempted to trace out a 

Iketch 

The charaders of the different fpecies are to be taken 
from the head> the feet> the tail, the hood, and the co- 
vering. 

The ht0j is either hairy, 6r brifUy, or fliaved. It may 
be diftingaiihed into the hemifpherical h;iir, the chapkt 
jof hair, and the furrowed hair. The chin is either beard- 
ed, or not bearded. 

The feei are either entirely covered, covered only in the 
fele, orbare. 

The hood is either verfetile, or flexible, or inflexible, 
I^ i$ alfa either p«aiced, or funnel-formed, or with a draw- 
ing firing. It is either fhort, or long, or with a point 
cither blunted, or fliarp, &c. 
. The tail is cither naked, half covered, or covered. 

The co-vtring is a veft and tunic, in which may be diftin- 
guiihed the kind of cloth, the colour, and whether wide or 
cloie. The fcap alary may be wide or narrow, loofe or 
bound* without comers, or fan-tailed. The collar, fewed 
to the tunic» wide, clofe, or none at all. The fcuturo, 
or appendix td the hood, may be noticed as behind, or 
before, and as to its figure. The fleeve may be of equal 
width tha-oughottt, narrow, wide, or hanging. The cloak 
long, fhort, gathered, or fmooth. The inner coverings, 
aihirt, a.waifl^coat, &c. The belt wide, cylindrical, of 
fkin, of Wool, of linen, knotted, &c.. 

Let 
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Iketch of the hiftory of this animal after the 
manner of Linilarus, which, with all humility, 
in this fpecimen, I offer to the courteous reader* 
Nor will my labour be thought ufelefs or pre- 
mature, if it be retollefted, that the princes 
who formerly employed themfelves, though in 
direft oppofition to the oeconomy of nature, 
in exterminating, by hunting and poaching, 
various noxious animals, fuch as the wolf, the 
hawk, the oftrich, have at laft turned all their 
attention to the extirpating the fpecies of monks 
fo noxious to the huqnan. The writers of our 
age, who have hitherto omitted nicely to dif- 
criminate thefe periftiing fpecies, will therefore 
' probably be accufed by pofterity of tho utmoft 

Let there be alfo obferved the cry or voice, whether me- 
lodious or harfh ; fmging or whining ; guttural or nafal ; 
clamorous or muttering ; plaintive or mirthful; grunting 
or barking, &c. The gaity whether flow or hafty ; indo- 
lent or firm. In Ihgrt, the carriage of the whole monk, 
whether auflere or amorous ; ruftic or graceful ; grave or 
gay ; natural or hypocritical, &c. The manners ^ the time 
of howling, of fleep, of infancy, the employment. The 
diet and the drink, the fmell, the place of habitation, the 
metamorphofcs ; the mongrel kinds, for example, the 
Northern drudge ; the variations under different climates, 
l.et there be added, the hiftory of the fpecies, its original^ 
it? ^eftr^idion^ and the difference of fex, 

care- 
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careleflhefs. Poftcrity muft labour in vain ttt 
diftinguifh from each other, and to denominated 
by their- proper name, the monks, whofe fi- 
gures may probably be prefcrved in painting 
or fculpture, when they (hall want the unquef- 
tionable charadteriftics of each fpecies, and be 
confined to the vague and fluctuating defcrip^ 
tipns which may have been cafually noticed by 
contemporary writers. 

To thefe hints I have nothing to add, and 
if I had, I fhould beg to be excufed, left t 
ihould exceed the proper limits of a preface. 

Given at Augfburgh^ 
Dec. 28, 1782. 
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EXPLANATION 

or THE 

Terms of MONACHOLOGY, 

AND OF THE 

PLATES AK!isxEt>. 

P L A T E I. 

Fig. I, The hairy head, with a bare fpot on 
the top, 

a. The briftly head, furrowed with a nar- 
row chaplet. 

3- The fliaved head,, with the hemifphe- 
rical tonfure. 

4. The fhaved head,, with a hairy chaplet 

all round. 

5. The fhaved head, with the chaplet of 

hair broken. 

6. The veil of the female monk^ 

7. The veil drawn over the face. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 8. The verfatile hood. 

a. The veriatiLe hoed drawn over the 

right flioulder. 

b. The hem c^ the ver&dle hood ga^ 

tbercd> and its gibbeus. abear- 
ance behind. 
e. The hack fronds of tbo;; hood with a 
blurfted point. 
9. The flexible hood. 

a. The wider flexible hood. 

b. The more fcanty flexibk hood. 

c. The flexible hood of the cloak, 

drawn over the flexible hood of 
the tunic. 
I a. The- fcanty ftiff' hood, with fmall 
:fcales» 

11. The inflexible hood, Mi^th^ a drawing 

firing, 
a. Let down, 
bi Etfiawtf over the head* 

12. The inflexible hood, funnel-formed. 

a. Drawn over the head. 

b. Let down. 

13* The fcutuni, orafpendix to the ho^d 

in front, a>litde.roundcd. 
i4y.The.back fcutumxwitLa right ^ngle. 
15. The backfcutum.witKan4cuteangle, 

C 2 PLATE 
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PLATE 11. / 

Fig* I* The inflexible peaked hood. 

2. The back fcutum, tongue-formed. 

3. The flceve of equal width throughout, 

4. The fleeve of equal width throughout, 

folded, or turned back. 

5. The narrow fleeve. 

6. The wide fleeve 

7. The hanging fleeve. 

8. The fleeve a little hanging. 

9. The narrow fcapulary, or breaft cloth, 

10. The wide fcapulary. 

11. The fcapulary without corners, 

12. The fcapulary niarkcd with the fign 

of a crofs, 

13. The fan-tailed fcapulary. 

a. Before, 

b. The back fan-tailed fcapulary, 

PLATE m, 

Fig. I. The cylindrical belt, or linen girdle 
with three knots. 
4. The cylindrical bclti or linen girdle 
with fiy« Hnots, 

3. The 
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3. The leathern belt. 

4. The woolen belt. 

5. The tail with breeches. 

6. The tail half covered. 

a. The covering of cloth. 

b. The covering of linen. 

7. The flioc of the covered foot. 

8. The fandal of the half covered foot*. 

9. The leathern clog. 
ID. The wooden clog. 
II. Tl^e wooden fgnd^. 
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THE M O N K. 



A 



DEFINITION. 

N animal immical to msui; hooded; 
howling * by night; thirfty* . - 

DESCRIPTION. 



The body of a monk is two-legged, and 
creft ; his back is bent, and his head funk be- 
tween his Ihouldcrs : He is always hooded, and 
covered in every part, if you except, in cer- 
tain fpecies, the head, the feet, the hands, and 
the tail. In other refpefts, he is an animal 
grecdy^ftinking, filthy, thirfty, flothful, pre- 
ferring hunger to labour. At the rifing and 
fetting of the fun, but cfpecially in the night, 

• Thofe who have heard . the monks perform their 
public fervices by day or by night know, that the cxpref- 
^on of howling exa&ly fits them. 

the 
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the monks flock together, and when one be- 
gins, they all fct up a howling : They all run 
together at the found a( a bell : For the moft 
part they go two and two. They arc coyercd 
with wool. They live upon what they find of 
Heal. They imagine that the whole world Wa^ 
created purely for them. They copulate in 
fccret, and employ no previous ceremony* 
They expofe their young. They are inimical 
to their own fpecies, and attack their enemy by 
furprife. 

The other fex differs little from the male, 
except that they have the face always covered i 
But the female monk, or nun, is more clcanlf 
and left thirfty : She Aever goes out from her 
den, which yet fhe clears from filth. Thtf 
younger nun is fportful, Ihe feizes everything 
flie can lay hold, is curious and prying, and 
falutes the male with a nod. The elder nun 
is given to ill-nature md biting 3 when pro^' 
voked, flie opens her ttiouth, and keeps hef 
jaws in continual motion. The nuns, whei* 
. called by any one, cry, jive. Wheii permitted^ 
they chatter altogether, and upon the ringing 
of a bell, they break off abruptly, and are 
£ltnt. 
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DIFFERENCE. 

The man fpeaks,.reafons, chufes : The monk 
is fometimes dumb, is deftitute of reafon and 
choice, and is governed entirely by the will of 
another. The man carries his head ereft. 

Os homini fublime dedit, ccslumque tueri 
JuJJity (^ ere£los adjidera tollere vultus. 

But the monk carries his head deprcfled, and 
his eyes .are fixed upon the ground. The 
man in the fwcat of his brow eats bread : The 
monk grows fat in indolence. The man. 
dwells among his fpecies : The monk loves fo-. 
litude, and hides bimfelf, a nodurnal animal. 
From whence it follows, that the monk is a 
genus of animals giving fuck, diftindt from 
the man ; a middle link between the man and 
the ape, with more affinity to the latter, from 
whom he differs very little in his cry and manr 
ner of living. Simla ! quam ftmilis turpijjima 
heftia vobis / . 

USE. 

An ufelcfs burden to the earth, bojn to con- 
fume its fruits. 

I. The 
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I. The BENEDICTINE MONK, 

The Bcnediftine monk is without a beard : 
His head Ihaved, briftly, and furrowed in a cir- 
cular line : He has (hoes on his feet, and his 
tail is covered : The covering of his body is 
a black wool reaching down to his feet : His 
hood is flexible, rounded, and wide : His fca- 
pulary is pendulous, fimple, and of the breadth 
of his belly: His collar is ftifF, with a rim of 
white : His belt is broad, and of the fubftance 
of wool, or of velvet: His cloak is black, and 
hanging down to his heels. His inner cover- 
ings are for the moft part black; his Ihirt 
fomewhat projecting from the bottom of his 
fleeve, which is narrowed at the wriff* 

The gait of the Benediftine monk is grace- 
ful, of flow fl:cp, and his head a little de- 
preflTed. 

He howls three or four times in the day, 
and at midnight ; fometimes at the firft crow- 
ing of the cock, with a found that is deep and 
folemn; he then covers himfelf with a tunic 
plaited in large folds, wide, and with capacious 
fleeves ^ but his head is covered with a quad- 
ranguUr bonnet. 

D Hp 



^ He is voracious, and rarely falls : At four 
6'clock in the atfternoon he is thirftjr, and meets 
with others of his fpecies to drink. He is tor- 
mented with the curfed luft of gold ; he is in- 
latiable in the acquifition of money, and he 
hides it in a cheft. Some fpecies only vege- 
tate, others are fond of ftudy ; for inftance, 
the congregation of Maurus in France. 
- When he goes out, he lays afide his hood *, 
and faftcns his fcapulary with his belts his 
head is defended againft the injuries of the 
weather with a double bonnet, ornamented 
with a creft. 

The female of this fpecies covers her head, 
her foreheadi and her cheeks, with a veil, 
white within, black without, and her brcaft 
with a white handkerchief. 

The variations of each fex are infinite. 
They muft be defcribed by the natives of the 
diflfcrent climates, their exaft difcriminations 
being unknown. 

• He lives among hills. He is a ftranger in 
cities. 

• This animal may be confidcred as th^ point of onion 
between the fecular churchman delUtute of a hood^ and 
|he hooded monk. In the chain of nature every link is 
CDlnpl^te. 

He 
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He. follows the rule of Bcxifidift, the p^- 
gcnitor 6f the monaftic fpeoie$ in the weft. 

2. The DOMINICAN monk. 

The Dominican monk is :witbaut a beard : 
His head i$ fhaved^ with 4 chaplet of hair, 
broad and unbrdcen ; He has (hoes on his feet, 
and his tail is covered : His ttinfc is white, and 
of a wooly texture, with a belt of tjie breadth 
of three fingers: His hood is verfatile, gibbous 
about the neck, the hem gathered, and blunted 
at the point : The appendix :6f the hood, or the 
fcutum, the front is rounded, the back: i§ 
pointed, with a longitudinal feam dmdi]!!^ 
both thefe fcuta : His fleeves are of equal widtll 
throughout^ ahd folded back-: His collar H 
white, and (fcatcely vifible, cipeciilly when « 
large and fat chin hangs over the trunk of. the 
body '.When he goes out he is covered with ^ 
long black woolen cloak, with a black hdod 
and fcutum, back and front, covering an irtner 
white one. His inner coverings are for the 
moft part white : The fleevc of his waiftcoai 
is clofe, and projefting beyond the wide (leeye 
of bis tunic. 

The lay brothcWs are without a cloaks they 
iaever lay afi4e^ the black hood and jTcapulary. 
D 2 The 
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The gait of the Dominican monk is hypo- 
critical i his carriage is amorous, and his 
conntenance deceitful. He barks at mid- 
night, with a hoarfe and unpleafant voice. 

He is diftinguiflied by the acutenefs of his 
fccnt, fmcUing out wine and herefy at a great, 
diftancc. Devouring every thing, he is always 
hungry. ; The younger of this fpccies go 
tferpygh ^ probatiPii of falling. The old ones, 
banifhing all employment and all thought, in-, 
dylge their . palate, nourifh themfelves with. 
&fcculerit meats, fleep upon down, go to bed. 
druiik, rife very late in the day, and. are much 
JrtAiched* to the flcfli of fwine, thW all they eat 
nb^y be converted into fat, and thiat their own 
fijbftance may attain the nafUre of bacon. Of 
cpnfc<jyence they always carry about with them 
an ; ihfinite beUy . Enemies tp the vow of chaf- 
tity,. they rufh headlong to indifcrimin^tc 

- A/i^ecies mojGt inimical to human kind apd 
tumanircafon, and in the formation of whiqh, 
Di^^jure feenis. to haye been fomcwhat negligent. 
ll«.«fpifes his prey frgm a diftance, he often 
hints it by the diredion of others, he obt^i^s 
i^fijnjetimes by. cunning, ^nd fojnetinies by 
mwttifQrc.ej^he drives it upqn a pilj^ which, he 
13 has 
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Kas prcvioufly lighted ; the pile is then ftir- 
rounded by a whole troop of thefe animal$, 
who infult over, the ftreaming blood of the 
panting fufFerers, and the various tortures of 
their miferable prey, applauding ithemfelves 
with horrible howls and execrable barking, 
and finally dividing among themfelves the 
fpoils of the viftim. We are told, that thq 
inquifitor general is of all thefe fpecies the 
moft barbarous, and. that he kills his prey 
merely by looking upon it. : The moft noxious 
are found in Spain, Portugal, and South Ame- 
rica. But ours are by no means deftitutc of 
venom, which becomes deadly when they arc 
tranlported into a warmer climate. ; Nature 
has endowed them with the property of chang- 
ing the appearance of their lkin„ now appear* 
ing. of a white, and now of a black tint, that 
under this concealment they may be the more 
terrible. The beneficent creator has given 
rulers to the human fpecies,\ who, left thefe 
animals fhould be too fatal, might either ex- 
terminate their fpecies, or by the employment 
of certain charms, might render them in- 
noxious. 

The Dominican nuns differ little from the 
^male, except in the wearing a white veil, and 
being a little more gentle in her carriage. 

The 
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the Dominican monk follows the rule of 
Dominic^ a native of Spain, who firft by the 
confent of the chief prieft of Europe, deftroy-- 
ed the human kind by fire ; and left the fpecics 
ftiould be wanting who might exercife this 
mifchievous employment, inftituted in the 
thirteenth century, an order of monks teach*- 
ing religion by fire and fword. 

The fymbol rf this fpecies is a mad dog* 
grafping a lighted t(^rch, and threatening 
racks, tortures^ and death. 

J. The CAMALDULAN MONK. 

The Camaldulan monk has a long beard 
ftretching down. to his breaft: His head is 
jfhaved, briftly, and furrowed in a circular line: 
His tail is covered : He has flio^s on his {ttty 
with wooden foles : His tunic is white, of patch 
work, coarfe, and flowing down to his feet t 
His hood is rounded, and flexible: His fleeves 
are of equal width throughout, and Wide : 
His fcapulary is of the fame length as his tunic^ 
and bound about with a coarfe white belt : His 
collar is clofe, and fewn to his tunic: His 
cloak is white, wide, and embracing his whole 
body even to his feet. His waiftcoat is woolen, 

and 
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and !s worn inftead of a Ihirt, with a prickly 
hair cloth fometimes, fcratching his back. 

The gail of the Caftialdnlan monk is auftcre, 
and his ftep flow. 

They h6wl in a body, feVen times in the 
day, and at midnight, with a found that is 
guttural, deep, and long winded. At ^ome 
he is filent. He rs faid to employ himfelf in 
cpntcmplation. He vegetates in indolence, 
and very rarely goes out. 

He lives upon fifli, ^gs, and vegetables. 
Upon faft days he finears pulfe and corn widi 
oil. He drives away thirft with wine. 

When he goes out he puts off his wooden 
fkndals, and puts on (hoes. 

The lay brothers are bound about with & 
Aong. 

The female does not differ from the male, 
e^ctept in her having her head veiled. 

This animal lives in mountains overgrown 
with wood. 

The Gamaldulan monks fdilow the rule of 
Benedift, according to the prefcription of ont 
Romualdus, who dreamed, that he faw monka 
dreffed in white tunics afcend by a ladder into 
heaven, and admonilhed by this celeftial vi- 
iion, he changed the black covering of the Be- 

nedidines 
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ncdiftines for a white, one. This fpccies be- 
came ex tinft in the provinces of the Auftrian 
monarchy in the year 1782. 

4. The FRANCISCAN MONK. 

The Francifcan monk is without a beard: 
His head is fhaved^ and with an unbroken 
chaplet of hair : He has fandaU upon his feet ; 
His tail is half covered : His tunic is of patch 
workj and brown : Hi$ hood is flexible^ fhal<- 
}ow> and with a drawing firing : The appendii^ 
or fcutum> has the front a little rounded^ the 
<back tri^gular> and falls below a white linen 
three knotted cord, which goes twice round 
Jfiis belly ; Hisileeve is of equal width through- 
out, and large enough to hang over his hands*: 
He has no fcapulary : His clpaH^ is brown, reach- 
ing a little below the anus, and fattened with 
an ivory button about the breaft. His waift- 
coat is of patch work, which he wears in the 
room of u Ihirt, and which irritates his Ikin ; 
.jhere is fattened to it a patch work flap, that 
hangs over his buttocks, and reaches nearly to 
4he joint of. the knee. 

The gai^ of the Francifcan monk is unpo- 
Jilhed, and his ftep mcafured. His tunic is 

every 
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eveiy wh^re filled With bags and pouchcs> 
^hich he ftuffs with edubles: It has pouches 
under the arms^ in which he fweats his to« 
bacco i about his breaft, and thefe are filled 
with pitch ; in the fleeve, and in this he put3 
his girdle He fmells like a goat. He ha# 
much contempt for gold and filver> and take^ 
care of nothing but his belly, which he re^ 
plenifhes twice a day with fifh and flefc. He 
i-uminates all day in indolence. In the prac^ 
tice of the trade of a beggar^ be pulls off hU 
boody^ and diers tobacco to his benefactors^ 
He tranfmttte&>: by a miraculous procefs, little 
images; triangular bits ofpaper^ amulets><and 
other ufetefs toys of this Ibrt, into wine and 
fbod.' 'He'fights-withi th<de of his own fpecies, 
and not ufffitquently kills, his enemy un- 
awares. - 

He howls very often by day, and at mid- 
night, even till dawn, with a voice mofl: aftor 
nifhiogly loud. : • 

The corporal flxength of . the younger of this . 
fpeci^ goes through a probation of one year. 
A fpurious kind, whteh is called Hybemal^ 
>eftows fome attention upion cultfvati^ the 
faculties of the mind. ■ :• - 

E ' The 
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T^he Francifcan nun covers her head with a' 
blaok veil : For the reft fhe imitates the male^ 

The variations of the imitators of this order 
affe innumerable, obfcure, and differing in 
fiianners, covering and gait. 
' He dwells in cities and towns. 

The genuine fpecies is alfo immortal, if we 
may believe the founder of the order, who, 
iniagining himfelf infpired by the Supreme 
being, prophefied, that the human kind Ibould 
firft pcrifli before this fpecies ; unlefs indeed 
the ceconomy of nature fhould be diftufbcd, 
dnd by the annihilation of a particular fpecies 
<>f bugs, the chain,; by which the 'whole order 
bf treation is prefcrvec^ ftioidd be' broken. 
.The accounts of 'this: fpecies that have been 
handed down to us: relate, that the firft-objeft 
of the attention of Francis, was to make a cer- 
tain hog his affociate. For Francis, being at 
a lofs by what argument ,be flu)uld pcrfuadc In- 
nocent the third to approve his method of 
living, faw a foW. rtollihgahcrfelf in the mud, 
influenced by whcrfc e:f ample, he alfo immerfed 
hinnfelf in the fame rec£|>tacle, and then, de- 
fating his compasdon^ prefented himfelf co- 
vered with filth before his Holinefs^ who>.prc^ 
vailed upon by this mark of his piety, beftow- 

cd 
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cd his gracious bcnediftion upon the rule of 
Francis about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury. From hence it appears, Jiow poflible 
that is, which has heretofore been efteemed a 
paradox, that even Minerva Ihould be inftrud^ 
jpd by a fow. 

5. The capuchin monk. 

The Capuchin monk, has the chin, the 
cheeks, and the upper lip bearded : His head 
is fhaved, with a chaplet ofhair broken at the 
forehead : He has fandals upon his feet ; His 
tail and his neck are naked : His tunic is brown, 
and made up of fmall pieces of thread-bare rag 
fewed together, in a double fold over his belly : 
His hood is flexible, long, pointed in the vcr^ 
tex, with the Iharp point downward, and fun- 
* nel formed : His fleeves are large, and of the 
fame width throughout, covering his hairy 
arms: He has no fcapulary: His belt is a white 
linen three knotted cor^: His cloak, in which 
his back, his belly, and his hands are contain- 
ed, breaks off fhort at the anus. He has no 
inner coverings. 

The gait of the Capuchin monk is defpi* 
C^ble } his ftep indolent ; his vifage four, andi 
^ E 2 very 



very like that of the fatyr ape, .Jlft fcatt»rs 
round a ftinking fmelU He hides and keep; 
every thing in his hood, and the pouches Under 
his arm?pits. Hp lifts up the flaps of h^s 
fiinic» and urines, and exonerates without ce- 
reniony, wiping his tail with the: end of his 
belt. He eafily l?ends his back, ^nd proftrates 
Jiimfelf upon the earth at the nod of his iiiafter. 
He will not touch gold or filver. He employs 
Jbinnifelf in hunting lice with which he is pef- 
tcrcd, but ivhich he does not kill \ He fights, 
however, with thole of his own fpecies. If 
you put him in a paflion, you may footh him 
again by ftroking his beard, wh^ch h? cult-i- 
yates with indefatigable induftry, He howls 
at particular times of the day and flight, wiih 
a nalkl and unpjealant vpice. He eats and 
drinks every thing. He is often filept, but 
never thinks. When he is hungry, he goes 
out and begs for food. He fleeps upon ftraw. 

ThQ Capuchin nun wears a veil, that is 
black, without, white within, and has a draw- 
ing firing : Her neck is naked, and her brf aft 
fortified with a white handkerchief. 

The younger of this fpecies go through * 

jprobatiofl of one year, in heaying wood, fcour- 

ingutenfiJs^ leind g^ndy fwecpin^ away traft, 

/ '. that 
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that it may be difcovcred for what their abili- 
ties are formed, and to what they are unequaL 

Thtfratres tertiarii have a briftly head, and 
^ ghoftlilce appearance. They are but a kind 
of mongrel fpecies, and are without a hood. 

This aniiTial lives in towjRs, and even in-^ 
trudes himffclT into cities. 

He is the offspring of Francis, reformed by 
M^tthasus BaiTus. 

6. The PAR^FOQTED AUGUSTINE 
MONK. 

The barefooted Auguftine monk is without 
^ beard; Hi$ head i3 Ih^vedj^ with an unbroken 
chaplet of hair, and is covered with a blackji 
round, five-fold bonnet : His tail is half co- 
vered: His neck is naked; He has fandals upon 
his feet: Hi^ tuni^ is blacky and of patch 
work^ pretty wide^i and bound ^out the loins 
with a black thong, the ends hanging loofe 
froni the nayel below the knees : His hood is 
inflexible, fhallow, and with a drawing ftring ; 
The fcuta have the front rounded, but the 
t>ack fharpened into an acute angle : His fleeves 
are of ^n equal width throughout, and turned 
^ck a( (he hand; His cloak is black, and 

reaches 



reaches down to his thighs. His fhirt is 
woolen. 

The gait of the barefooted Auguftinc monk 
is fhambling, and his ftcp tottering: His face is 
carbuncled. He fings fometimes in the day^ 
and at midnight, with a melodious and lofty 
found. In the day time he becomes fluggifh, 
between indolence and drunkennefs. He keeps 
the w ardrobe of the princcft of Wien highly 
perfumed. i " - ' 

He lives upon flefh : He is tormented with 
an infatiable thirft, but being troubled with an 
hydrophobia, he cannot drink water; and as 
foon as he has quenched one dry, burning, mi- 
ferable thirft with draughts of claret, another 
thirft fprings out of its afhes. Lulled afleep 
with wine, he dreams of more. He fings with 
infinite alacrity of the budding vine. 

TTie paflion of love being blunted by unin-' 
terrupted drinking, he is not much given to 
vencry, and ncglefts the other fex ; of confe- 
quence, the cloyfters of nuns of this fpecies 
are rare, there being no nuns in Germany that 
bring forth grapes. 

He dwells in towns and villages bordering 
upon fbrefts, 

He 
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iHe follows the rule of Auguftine, reformed 
by one Thomas, a Portuguefe, in the i6th cen-^ 

tury. 

7. The TRINITARIAN MONK. 

The Trinitarian monk is beardlefs : His head 
15 fhaved, with an hemifpherical tonfure : He 
has fandals upon his feet : His tail is half co- 
vered: His tunic is of patchwork, white, and 
bound about with a black thong which pro- 
jefts a little beyond the edge of the fcapulary: 
His hood is flexible and white, with the fcuta, 
the front fliort and rounded, but the back 
longec, and with an acute angle : His fcapu- 
lary is clofe, fliorter than the tunic, and fpotn 
^ ted : His fleeves are of equal width throughout, 
and folded back : His cloak is brown, and 
falling down to his thighs, with a brown hood 
covering the white hood of the tunic: His 
fcapulary, and the left fide of his cloak are 
marked with a crofs red and blue. His fliirt 
" and flap are woolen. 

The gait of the Trinitarian monk is folemn, 
his ftep quick, and his vilage exotic. He 
makes a noife at midnight with a diflbnant and 
unpleafant voice. At home he eats fi(h. With- 
out 
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out the cinfturc of the monaftcl^, he goc^ 
over the water as fbon as he can without wet-^ 
ting his feet. He eats every thing, particular- 
ly the inteftines of animals, from whence he 
has obtained the name of tripe eater. He has 
a violent appetite for human flefh, employing 
himfclf in the marketting of men. He robs 
the Europeans, and difpofes of his prey to the 
pirates of Africa and Afia for the purchafe of 
fiaves* Thofc that are brought out of the 
Eaft wear oldage, that is, a beard. 

After the manner of merchants and pil- 
grims, he has no wife of his own, (unlefs per- 
haps in the hot climate of Spain,) but ufes 
that of another. The Trinitarian monk puts 
the huiband, under whofe roof he lodges, in 
mind of the ftag with large horns, which was' 
the conftant companion of the progenitors of 
the fpecies, John of Malta, and Felix de Va- 
. lois, and admonifhed them of every impend- 
ing danger, Thefe fathers, by the advice of 
the ftag, feparated their followers from the 
other fpecies of monks, from whom they al- 
ready .differed in their manners and way of liv- 
ing, and coUcfted them into a flock by thera- 
felves in the i ath centuiy. 

He is a bcaft of paffage, and winters in citi<^. 

8. Thb 
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8. Thb CARMELITE.MONK WEAR, 
ING SHOES. 

The Carmelite monk wearing ftiocs is beard- 
lefs: His head is fhaved^ with an unbroken 
chaplet 0)f hair : He has (hoes upon his feet : 
His tail is covered: His tunic, is of patch 
work, and brown : His hood, is flexible, and 
wide : His fcuta, have the front fhort, round- 
ed, and the back, triangular, with a point reach- 
ing to tlie anus : His collar, is of patch work, 
and brown : His flceves are of equal width 
throughout, and wide : A Mack thong is tied 
about his navel below the fcapulary: His 
cloak, is white, woolen, ^nd of the fame length 
with the tunic, with a wider hood, and white 
fcuia, back and front, covering all thcappen-^ 
dages of the other garment. His fhirt is linen : 
His waiftcoat is of patch work. 

The affearance of the Carmelite monk wear- 
ing fhoes, is robuft i his countenance hale ; his 
forehead impudent \ his fhoulders broad \ and 
his ftep firm. 

He is fattened with , flefli. He howls night 
and day with a fhrill vpice. 

Being liifty and a bruifer, he is fond of 

brawls and quarrels, and prone to the com- 

F mencing 



mcncing difputcs with the monks of his own 
foccies. It IS dangerous to have any thing ta 
do with him ^ben he is provoked. But he al- 
fo loves nofturnal brawls and the battles of 
Venus. He is diftihguilhed by the fize of his 
genitals, particularly in France, arid is given 
to the ravilhing of women. 

The nun of the following fpepies arifweri 
to this. . , 

He dwells in cities. . 

He derives his origin from Mount Carmel, 
and boafts himfelf to be defcended from Eli- 
jah and Eliflia ; Jbut if ever fori degenerated 
from the exalted virtue of his father, furely 
this has. 

9. The BARE-FOOTED CARMELITE 
MONK.. ;. '^^ . . 

The bare-footed Carmdite monk is beard-* 
lefs: His head is (haved, with an unbroken 
chaplet of hair : He has fandals upon his feet': 
His tail his half covered: His tunic, is of 
patch work, and brown, bound about with a 
thong, black and broad, below the fcapulary, 
which is clofe, without corners, and ihorter 
than the tunic : His hood is flexible, wide, and 

gathered. 
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gathered, with the fcuta, the front a little 
rounded, and the ' back pointed : His fleeves 
are of equal width throughout, and folded 
back : His cloak is of patch work, white, and 
reaching down to the knees; to which is joined 
ahoodjfleitible, and a little verfatile j and fcuta, 
the front rounded, the back triangular. His 
fliirt and flap are of woolen. 

The gait of the Carnnelite monk without 
(hoes is rather modefti his fteps are very flow 
as if ,he counted them. , 

' He lives upon filh, eggs, milk-meats, an4 
corn. He abftains from flefh. He prefers 
malt liquor to every other kind of drink; but 
)s alfo obliged to drink wine every day. When 
he has eaten his fill he is compelled to fleep. 
But he howls at midnight with a voice that is 
monotonous and deep. The younger of this 
fpecies that are infefted with lice are expelled 
from the fociety . 

TKe Carmelite nun is fomewbat ftrifter, and 
covers not only her head, but her face, with a 
veil. When thefe appear in public, they put 
on a cloak longer than that of the male. 

Some of this fpecies dwell together in cities, 

others wander in a voluntary folitude. Theft 

laft may be faid to carry a bell at their ui], for 

Fa as 
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as often as they feel a motion of the flefh thef 
jSgnify the pruritus to their brethren by the 
ringing a bell, by the repetition of which found 
every one of them congratulates and applauds 
the h^ppy omen, and thus the luft of one tin- 
kles an hundred times from cave to cave through 
^ whole forcft. Thefe hermits cultivate their 
beard, and do not lay it afide when they come 
into the world. 

This fpeciesi formerly difperfed throughout 
Afia, was colledbed into families by Albert, pa- 
triarch of Jerufalem, in the year 1 205 j and 
was reftored in the i6th century by Terefa; a 
Spanifh virgin, by whofe defire they laid afide 
their breeches, and have ever fince gone with 
their tail and their feet naked, 

10. The SERVITAN MONK. 

The Servitan monk is without a beard in 
temperate climates, is bearded in cold coun- 
tries, and has for the moft part a cloven beard 
under the torrid zone: His head is fhaved, 
with a very narrow chaplet of hair broken at 
the forehead : His neck is naked : He ha5 
ihoes on his feet: His tail is covered: His 
tunic is of patch work, and black : His hood 

is 
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is inflexible, and with a drawing ftring, the 
fcuta, have the front fhort^ rounded, and the 
back triangular : His fcapulary is broad, blunt- 
ed at the point, and loofe : His fleeves are of 
equal width throughout, and folded back : His 
belt is of fkin, black, and hanging down to 
his feet on the left fide : His cloak is of patch 
work, black, and breaking (hort at the thighs: 
He has a bonnet, round, broad brimmed, and 
overfhadowing his head and fhoulders. 

The fact and appearance of the Servitan 
monk belie the Jew : His ftep is indolent. 

He has an appetite for all forts of meat 
and drink. He wakes his neighbours out of 
their firft fleep with a guttural, tremulous cry^ 
' Avarice and luxury have taken up their 
abode in this fpecies. A ufurer by nature he 
fcrapes together money in a thoufand ways, 
and watches over it with anxiety. He pre- 
tends poverty: The covetous man is deftitutc 
of all things. On Wednefdays and Fridays, 
willing to expiate the crimes of ufury and 
luft, he flogs his naked tail with knotted 
whips, and an unfparing hand. Without' a 
beard in Italy, he put on a beard in Germa- 
ny for this purpofe, that he might allure into 

his own fociety, Jofephus Barchi, a capuchin, 

the 
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the particular friend of Maria Juliana, arch- 
dutchefs of Auftria, and a widow, who in- 
vited the Servitan out of Italy into Germany j 
for Jofephus knew that " a goat without a 
** beard can never affociate with ftranger 
*^ flocks *." In this manner the capuchin and 
the fouthern Servitan formed a coalition, and 
from this conneftion there fprang the mongrel 
^ecics known to us. 

This fpccies is^ bigamift, for it has two vari- 
ations of nuns. The one are faid to go loofe, 
the other are confined. Thofe do not differ 
from the monk except in the veil^ " They 
** toil not, neither do they fpin, but grow like 
•* the lilies of the field.** Thefe are marked 
"with a blue ftar upon their forehead, and a red 
fpot upon the left cheek, they are idolatrous, 
celebrating the myfteries of Priapus upon the 
a6th day of every month, and the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, the Servitan ading the part of high 
prieft. 

This animal dwells in towns. 

The Servitan monk is defcended from feven 
Italian merchants, from whom he derives the 
paffions of avarice and ufory. The firft clpy- 

• Plinii Hiftoria Naturalis I. zS. cap* 13. 

fter 
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fter of this fpecies was in a fuburb of Florence, 
from hence their appetite for luxury, 

II. The monk of LA TRAPPE. 

The monk of la Trappe is beardlefs : His 
head is briltly, and circumfcribed with a nar- 
row furrow : He is wooden footed, for he wears 
wooden fhoes : His tail is covered : His hood 
is black, inflexible, fliarp, and fhort: His tunic 
is of patch work, and white : His fcapulary is 
black, clofc, and bound about with a blacky 
woolen belt : Hii fleeves are tight: His col-* 
far is ftitty arV. white. His fhirt is of woolen* 
When called into public he puts on Ihoes, and 
a monftrous, white tunic, with wide fleeves, 
and a hood tongue-formed and long. 

The gaU of the monk of la Trappe is mourn^ 
fuli his ftep a little hafl-y • his pofhire contem- 
plative. 

He is mifanthropicai, flying both men, and 
thofe of his own fpecies 5 his eyes for ever fix^ 
ed upon the ground. 

He is dumb. He cries very often- by-'day 
and night, with his body bent and writhed, a(nd 
in a murmuring, plaintive found. — 

He 
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He lives upon herbs, cabbages, berries, ap^ 
pies, pears, rape-root; and drinks a juicepref- 
Icd from pulpy fruits. 

This is a fpccies of monks, which an out- 
rageous or unfuccefsful paflTion^ the lofs of for- 
tune, and a defpair of ever recovering it, or a 
general averfion to life, firft coUefted into a 
body. The monk of la Trappe is a, pj)»Ucd at 
nothing. Without expeftation of ever being 
bettered, death feems to him the moft defir- 
able of events. He live$ continually in filth, 
fighs^ and groans. He fleeps in a cave. He 
aflerts, that prudence which ever. deferts the 
ticfperate, is no better than/9llj\ They do 
not adminifter remedies tp, the fick^ for Hippo- 
crates fays, that medicine ought not to be of- 
fered to thofe who are already given over. 
When at the point, of death he is placed upon 
aflies, and expires furrounded by his brethren, 
each of whom envies his miferable fate. 

He defires the deftrudion and not the prc- 
fcrvation of his fpecies ; and knows no diffe- 
rence of fex. 

Alone of all the fpecies of monks he works 
with his hands, ploughs and digs the earth; 
but the fuperiors of the fpecies enjoy the fruit 
of his labour, who live magnificently and eat 
good dinnerst Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra. 
^ They 
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They are the grand children of Benedift> 
[ the fons of Bernard* Struck with madnefs and 
involved in the loweft defpair, they fled from 
the village of Ciftertium into the defert. The 
cloyfters of this fpecies might properly be de- 
nominated the afylum of the hdpelefs, and the 
hofpitals of the mad. 

12. The PAULINE MONK- 

The Pauline monk is without a beard : His 
head is hairy, with a round bare fpot in the 
top : He has fhoes on his feet : His tail is co- 
vered : His tunic is of fmall patch work, black, 
and wide : His hood is triangular, inflexible, 
with fmall fcales, fl:ifi^, the cloth doubled, and 
drawn together in a point fo as to have the ap- 
pearance of a helmet : His collar is black, and 
bordered with white: His fleeves are wide, 
folded back at the root of the hand, fack wife 
at the elbow, and flowing down to the knees t 
His fcapulary is broad, a little rounded, reach- 
ing before to the knees, and behind below them, 
and fan-tailed. This fcapulary is divided on 
both fides by a longituninal feam into two 
equal parts, and again by a tranfverfal feam 
triangular wife, the angle before terminating 
about the breafl:, and behind about the anus : 
G The 
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The belt is woolen, cylindrical, with a doubld 
five knotted cord hanging down to the feet on 
the right fide, tied about the left breaft, and 
confining the tunic and fcapulary. His fhirt, 
waiftcoat, and tunic, which are never put off, 
are fcented with the greafe which tranfpires to 
thena from the body of the animal. 

The appearance of the Pauline monk is 
ghaftly ; his ftep thoughtlefs and fhambling. 
He exhales 2 rancid odour which moves the 
human ftomach, and caufes a naufea like the. 
fight arid fmell of (linking oil. There is no- 
thing in the world more fetid than the belch 
which this animal is continually exploding. 
He does not want for lice, fleas, and all that, 
kind of infefts that live in ftinking oil. 
I He cries out at midnight with a clamorous 
voice. He fnorts in the day time, or, buGed 
in idlenefs, he lofes both labour and.-fweat. 

He abhors flelh, milk-meats, and eggs. He 
lives upon fifties and vegetables fmeared with 
ftinking oih He varies this fetid diet, fome- 
times with water fowl, the black moorhen, 
,J\ ^■■'^'- the white cormorant, the duck, and the teal, 
•' which he clafles among fifli; and laftly, the 

frog, the fnail, &c. He is tormented with art 
inextinguiftiable thirft> and a continual pru- 
^jitus. 

He 
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He is perhaps an hermaphrodite, for in this 
fpecies we have not yet been able to difcover 
the female fex, 

• The lay brothers are diflinguiihed by a fca- 
pulary longer^before and fhorter behind. 

He dwells in cities and towns. 

This fpecies originated in Calabria, a coun- 
try famous for its oil, in the 15th century, be- 
ing defcended from Francis and- Paula, Pope 
Alexander the fixth operating in the charafter 
of midwife. We are told this Francis, fwam 
ipiraculoufly upon the water. But we know- 
in how thick a coat of oil he was enveloped ; 
^nd who is there that \s to learn that oil wi]] 
fwinrj ? 
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APPENDIX. 



TiJfAXIMS that have leen defended in puhlk 
difputationy extraSied from the general Pan^ 
fophia of the monajlic orders. 



Ktij part may be fubftituted for the whole ; 
fo that thofe things which are attributed to the 
whole, mayjufljy be afcribed to every part fe- 
paratcly. Anjwer to the Humble Petit, p. 18, 
Cath. Examination^ Part 12. p. lO, 

a. 

From hence it follows, that any member of 
the body of our Lord muft be feparately adored; 
that not excepted from which the forefkin was 
taken away, Cath. Ex. P. 14. ^.18. and P. 15. 
/). 52. 

3- 
The feaft of the circumcifion was inftituted 
by the church, for no other purpofe than for the 

worfhip 
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worfliip of this mutilated member, in which 
the firft blood of our Lord began to be fpilled. 
Ibid. 

4- 
The divilion vulgarly received is wholly er- 
roneous, by which thofe things which relate to 
religion are diflributed into eflential and acci- 
dental. It is alfo falfe, that thofe religious ob- 
jefts that are called internal, arc to be ranked 
among eflentials ; but the external among ac- 
cidentals, Anjwer to the Humble Pet. jp. 32, 

5- 

In cafe of coUifion between found reafon and 
revelation, it is our duty to renounce our rea- 
fon. Exhibition concerning the Reprejentations, 
p. 6. 

This is alfo to be obferved, when pofitive in- 
ftitutions appear in oppofition to the laws of 
nature. Ibid. p. 10. 

6. 
Religion is a being in the higheft degree 
complex. Thofe perfons therefore are in an 
egregious blunder, who contend that fimpli- 
city is to be numbered among the attributes of 
religion. Defence of the Cath. BoSirinCyp. 5. 

The 
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7- 
The church of Vienna is exaftly the fame, 

and refembles even in the fmallefl: and moft 

trifling ceremonies, that which flourifhedin the 

age of the apoftles, and the holy fathers. Catb. 

Doffrme^ P. 5. ^. 28. 

8. 
Rafli therefore, not to fay imprafticable, is 
that which is talked of by thofe perfons who, 
imagining that the clergy, nnonks, &c. ftand 
in need of I know not what reformation, labour 
to remove furreptitious abufes. Ibid, andalmoji 
in all works of this ki^d^ 

9- 

Thofe perfons do therefore favour of the 

groffeft libertinifm who prate, after their im- 
pious manner, againft the moft holy cloifters;, 
their angelic celibacy, their laudable fraterni- 
ties, the pious pilgrimages which are made tor- 
fiich (hrines as are dillinguifhed by their mira- 
cles, the gifts that are made to thefe Ihrines, the 
holy Roman church, its frequent plenary indul- 
gencies, particularly thofe of Portiuncula, 8f c. 
&c. utjupra. 

The benediftion hitherto ufually given by 
the band of a prieft in the moft criminal cafes^ 

is 
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is beftowed with much greater weight and ef- 
ficacy by means of the immaculate image of 
the little Jefus with curling hair, Cath. 
DoSlrine^ P. 4, />. 22. 

If the image of the bleffed virgin at Poetf-* 
chen did not well and truly fhcd tears, we will 
venture to pronounce, that Leopold the firft, 
emperor of Germany, king of the Romans, was 
a falfe coiner. Anfwer to the Aujirian Priejiy 

f. 19, 

12. 

The faints, who excel God himfelf in the 
miracles they perform, have the greatefl right 
to be complimented with a greater number of 
lighted candles, than the fupreme being. Catb. 
Do£i. P. 3. p. 24. Conclufton of the Anfwer to 
the Humble Pet. p. ^2. 

13- 
It is in the utmoft degree incontrovertible, 
that the faints that are lawfully canonized, aft 
the part of courtiers and prime minifters in 
heaven, have frequent audiences of the Al- 
mighty, and prefide each of them over his re- 
fpeftive climate and country. Exhibition con- 
cerning the Reprefentationy p. 39. 
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14. 
The moft falutary flames of the holy inqul- 
fition are of Angular efficacy for the prevention 
of fuch wars, as might otherwife rage upon 
the fubjedt of religion. Jbid.p. 24. 

15- 
Tliere is ''no book in the whole world, that 
can fo well (land the teft of the exafteft critical 
fcrutiny, as thofe vaft and everlafting volumes 
which are publifhed by the immortal Bollandus 
and his afTociatcs. Conclufton to the Anfwer to 
the Pet. p. 64. 

16; 

The preacher of the holy word of God, who 
publicly declares that fuch perfons as have the 
prefumption to criticife his fermons, are here- 
tics in their creed, libertines in their difpofi- 
tion, and calumniators in their conduft, is 
guilty of no fort of fcandal. Cath. Examina^ 
tion, P. 4.. p. 20. 



The end. 
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